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CAPTAINE THOMAS STUKELEY 

The anonymous play, The Famous Historye of the Life and Death 
of Captaine Thomas Stukeley, has not received the attention it 
deserves. It is an excellent drama of adventure, celebrating the 
career of one of the most daring soldiers of fortune known to the 
Elizabethan age. In its sympathetic representation of London 
middle-class society, its realistic pictures of Irish guerilla warfare, 
its revelation of Spanish perfidy, and its stirring scenes of con- 
flict between Christian and Moor ending in the tragic Battle of 
Alcazar, it brings us closer to the reign of good Queen Bess than 
any other play I know. Even as a mere romance of adventure it 
well deserves, as Professor Schelling has said, to be placed by the 
side of Heywood's Fair Maid of the West and Fortune by Land 
and Sea. 

The play was entered in the Stationers' Registers on August 11, 
1600, and was published in 1605 with the following title-page: 
The Famous Historye of the life and death of Captaine Thomas 
Stukeley. With his marriage to Alderman Curteis Daughter, and 
valiant ending of his life at the Battaile of Alcazar. As it hath beene 
Acted. But the play is clearly of a much older date than its entry 
in the Stationers' Registers. As Simpson 1 points out, "A play in 
which the death of Sebastian is shown, without a hint of the story 
of his not really dying, can scarcely be later than 1598, when the 
news of the appearance of a claimant of Sebastian's personality and 
throne began to make a stir in England." Moreover, the structure 
of the plot and the general style of the play suggest a date consider- 
ably earlier than 1600. We may feel safe, therefore, in connecting 
Captaine Thomas Stukeley with the Stewtley recorded by Henslowe 
as a new play acted by the Admiral's Men on December 11, 1596. 

Yet the play as it has come down to us in the edition of 1605 had 
been crudely reworked and hurriedly patched up for a revival. The 
occasion for the revival was probably the rumor of King Sebastian's 
escape from the Battle of Alcazar, and the appearance of a Pre- 
tender, who, boldly asserting that he was Sebastian, laid claim to 
the throne of Portugal. This sensational news stirred the imagina- 
tion of England, and for a time renewed popular interest in the 

1 The School of Shakspere, 1878, i. 154. 
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almost forgotten Battle of Alcazar. To satisfy this interest, Peek's 
old drama, The Battle of Alcazar, written before 1589, was revived 
by the Admiral's Men in 1598-9. 2 In 1601 Anthony Munday issued 
a pamphlet on the subject, entitled The Strangest Adventure That 
Ever Happened; and in the same year Chettle and Dekker wrote a 
play for Henslowe called Kinge Sebastian of Portugall} 

Now this sudden outburst of popular interest in the story of 
Sebastian and the Battle of Alcazar explains, I think, why the old 
play Stewtley was revived; and it enables us to set the date of that 
revival as probably after January, 1598, and before August, 1600, 
when the play was entered in the Stationers' Registers for publica- 
tion. 

The playwright who revised Stewtley for the actors did his work 
so clumsily that it is very easy to trace his hand. He rewrote 
Scene 7 (pp. 190-192) 4 by turning the English speeches into Irish 
brogue, 5 and by accident both scenes crept into the printed play. 
Again, he seems to have tampered with Scene 5 (pp. 180-181), in 
which the buckle-maker Blunt appears as Thump' the vintner 
Spring appears as Sparing, and Curtis forgets to use his tags, 
"Bones a Dod," etc. The reviser has also left many inconsisten- 
cies in the plot, which will be obvious enough to the reader. 

But in addition to touching up scenes in Stewtley, the reviser 
introduced from another drama an account of King Sebastian's dis- 
astrous campaign in Africa; and with this he replaced much of the 
later acts of Stewtley. It would seem that the play of 1596, 
celebrating the career of an Englishman, did not sufficiently empha- 
size the life of King Sebastian to satisfy the demands of an audience 
intensely interested in the claims of the Portuguese Pretender. 

2 For the "Plot" of this revival, and for proof as to the date, see W. W. 
Greg, Henslowe Papers, pp. 138-141. 

3 The story seems to have long remained popular. Massinger wrote a play 
on the theme in 1630, which Sir Henry Herbert refused to license "because it 
did contain dangerous matter, as the deposition of Sebastian, King of Portu- 
gall, by Philip II, and there being a peace sworn between the Kings of England 
and Spain." 

' The references are to the edition of Captaine Thomas Stukeley in Richard 
Simpson's The School of Shakspere, 1878, vol. i. 

5 The reverse may be true, yet it seems highly unlikely that the Irish brogue 
should have been abandoned for English, or that some of the cleverest lines 
should have been deliberately omitted. It should be observed, also, that else- 
where in the play the Irish characters speak without brogue. 
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Thus the play that has come down to us in the edition of 1605, 
with the title Captaine Thomas Stukeley, represents all that is extant 
of two older plays — the Stewtley of Henslowe's Diary, 1596, and 
another play, which, in the absence of a title, we may refer to as 
Sebastian and Antonio. In this paper I shall distinguish the three 
plays by these titles. 

Although, as I have indicated, the reviser omitted much of the 
old Stewtley, and reworked some of the scenes, it is easy to recon- 
struct in full the plot of the original play. The author, it is clear, 
represented in five several acts the adventures of Stukeley in five 
several countries; and in each country he introduced the unexpected 
and unwelcome meeting of the hero with Vernon, the friend whom 
he had wronged. These two devices gave to the play a rough 
unity. The first act recorded the marriage of Stukeley to the heir- 
ess of the rich Alderman Curtis's daughter, his wasting her dowry, 
and his deserting her for a military career. The second act recorded 
his experiences as a Captain of English troops in Ireland, and his 
quitting the country in anger. The third act recorded his sudden 
rise to power at the court of Spain, and his dispatch by King Philip 
as special ambassador to Rome. The fourth act represented him in 
Italy at the highest point in his romantic career, honored by the 
Pope, and created Marquis of Ireland. The fifth act recorded his 
joining Sebastian in the military expedition to Africa, and his tragic 
death with Vernon on the battlefield of Alcazar. 

The second play, from which the reviser drew many of the scenes 
dealing with the campaign of the Portuguese in Africa, would seem 
to have been devoted to the careers of King Sebastian and his 
cousin Antonio; apparently it celebrated primarily the life of An- 
tonio. 6 The play may have been inspired by the desperate efforts 
of Antonio to gain the throne of Portugal from the hands of the 
Spaniards who had seized the country after the death of Sebastian 
at the battle of Alcazar. It should be remembered that the cause 
of Antonio was stoutly championed by the English, Queen Elizabeth 
going so far as to send an army to his aid. The claim of Antonio 
to the throne of Portugal is made especially clear in the play; for 
example, King Sebastian announces in the presence of his court 
(p. 246): 

' See the chorus on p. 264. The stage-direction on p. 245 refers to Antonio 
as "King of Portingall." Since the play was obviously printed from the play- 
house copy, this error may be due to the fact that the latter part of the play 
represented him as King. 
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First, our dearest cousin, 
For your princely self 
Your right unto the crown of Portugall 
As first and nearest of our royal blood 
That should we fail, the next in our succession 
Tis you and yours to sit upon our throne, 
Which is our pleasure to be published. 

So much for the two plays, Stewtley and Sebastian and Antonio, 
that furnished the material for Captaine Thomas Stukeley. Let us 
next examine the way in which the reviser made use of this material. 

For his first act (pp. 158-190) he kept without great change the 
first act of Stewtley. 

For his second act (pp. 190-209) he followed in the main the 
second act of Stewtley, although he omitted, apparently, a scene or 
two. 7 

For his third act (pp. 209-247) he used most of the third act of 
Stewtley, including particularly the episodes with the Governor of 
Calais, and with Vernon and the Ship-Captain. However, he 
seems to have introduced from the second play, Sebastian and An- 
tonio, some of the Portuguese scenes; for example, pp. 215-221 
(characterized by long sentences), and pp. 244-247. He fused the 
material of the two plays by representing Stukeley, contrary to 
the well-known historical fact, 8 as being sent to Rome in behalf of 
the cause of Sebastian and Antonio. 

So far the act divisions, following the plan of Stewtley, are clear; 
but from this point on it is impossible to discover any act divisions. 
The fourth act of Stewtley, located in Rome, was entirely discarded. 
In the old play, doubtless, this act was highly important, for it 
represented the climax of Stukeley's sensational rise to power. But 
the reviser, for the reason that I have pointed out, was primarily 
interested in King Sebastian and the Portuguese expedition. The 
long chorus on pp. 247-248, retained from the old Stewtley, clearly 
reveals the omission: 

Thus far, through patience of your gentle ears, 
Hath Stukeley's life in comic history . . . 
Now at highest, 

For, by the Pope created, as you've heard, 
Marquis of Ireland ... 

7 For example, Scene 12 (pp. 206-209) seems quite detached, and the depar- 
ture of Vernon for Spain is not shown. 

« No such mistake is made in Peele's The Battle, of Alcazar. 
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But the audience has heard no such thing, nor has it been allowed 
to see Stukeley "at highest." Again, on p. 266, appears a refer- 
ence to a meeting of Stukeley and Vemon in Rome: 

And therefore when we met 

In Ireland, Spain, and at the last in Rome. 

But this meeting in Rome, which belonged to the fourth act of 
Stewtley, does not appear in Captaine Thomas Stukeley. 

The fifth act of Stewtley, also, was largely discarded by the reviser. 
Most of the lines from p. 250, 1. 2305 to p. 264, 1. 2669 are from the 
second play, Sebastian and Antonio. It will be observed that in 
these scenes Stukeley is not only subordinated, but almost lost 
sight of. And at the close of this section the careless reviser (or, 
it may be, the printer 9 ) has allowed to creep in by accident a chorus, 
p. 264, which announces the end of the battle, and promises to 
give the audience the further adventures of Antonio: 

Thus of Alcazars battle in one day 

Three kings at once did lose their hapless lives. 

Your gentle favour must we needs entreat 

For rude presenting such a royal fight 

Suppose the soldiers who you saw surprised 

The poor dismayed prince Antonio 

Have sold him to the wealthy Moore they talk't of, 

And that such time as needs must be allowed 

Already he hath passed in servitude. 

Sit now, and see unto our story's end 

All those mishaps that this poor prince attend. 

We are astonished, however, to find that the battle is not yet over, 
and that the subsequent story of Antonio's life is not presented at 
all. 

Most of the text following this chorus (from p. 264 to the end) 
is obviously taken from Stewtley. It represents the meeting of 
Stukeley and his wronged friend Vernon on the battlefield, and 
their tragic death together — a fitting close to the old play of 1596. 

In Captaine Thomas Stukeley, then, we have in the main the old 
play of Stewtley, with the entire fourth act and the larger part of 
the fifth act omitted, and their place supplied by scenes dealing 
with the Portuguese expedition to Africa, taken from a drama cele- 
brating the career of Antonio. 

8 How easily the printer could have made the mistake will be understood 
from an examination of the manuscript of the play Sir Thomas More; see the 
reprint by the Malone Society, 1911. 
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The question of authorship in such a hybrid play as this naturally 
presents difficulties. Fleay has made a guess: 10 "This play is evi- 
dently by three authors. Act V, I think, by Peek: the Alcazar 
part." Fleay gives no reason for assigning this act to Peele; appar- 
ently he did so because Peele wrote a play entitled The Battle of 
Alcazar. There is, however, absolutely no kinship between Act V 
of Captaine Thomas Stukeley and the last act of Peele's well-known 
play. 11 We must regard Fleay's guess as fanciful. The second 
author, thinks Fleay, was Dekker. His sole reason for this assump- 
tion he states as follows: "All this is explained in Satiromastix 
Sc. 4. when Horace (Jonson) says Fannius (Dekker, Crispinus', i. e., 
Marston's play dresser), 'to make the Muses believe their subjects' 
ears were starved, and that there was a dearth of poesy, cut an 
innocent Moor i' th' middle to serve him in twice, and when he 
had done, made Paul's work of it.' Dekker had patched up the 
play with half of one by Peele on the Moor Mahomet and then 
published it" [i. e., "made Paul's work of it"]. 12 This is far from 
convincing. We have no reason in the world for supposing that 
Dekker in Satiromastix was referring to Captaine Thomas Stukeley. 
Besides, the passage in Satiromastix seems to mean that Dekker 
cut one play in the middle and expanded it into two plays. Finally, 
the play was not printed until 1605, four years after Satiromastix 
was given to the press. 13 Even if the passage quoted from Satiro- 
mastix indicates that Dekker did have some connection with the 
play, his work was merely that of the reviser, or possibly also that 
of collaborator in one of the original plays. I may say, however, 
that I have read Dekker's acknowledged plays without finding any- 

10 Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, i. 127. 

11 It is. true that tliey deal with the same characters and the same events, 
yet in an entirely different way; cf., for example, C. T. S. 11. 2487-2566 with 
The Battle of Alcazar (Malone Society) 11. 1151-1254. 

12 Dekker, in his preface To the World, affixed to Satiromastix, uses the same 
pleasantry in speaking of the publication of that play: "neyther should this 
ghost of Tucca [i. e., Saliromastix] have walkt up and downe Paules Church- 
yard." However, "made Paul's work of it" may mean "Had it acted by the 
Paul's Boys." Of this there is no evidence, and I have tried to show that the 
play probably belonged to Henslowe and the Admiral's Men. 

13 There is no reason to suppose that there was an earlier edition. A second 
edition would probably have been freed from some of the gross faults that mar 
the play. 
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thing in style or spirit to suggest his authorship of Captaine Thomas 
Stukeley; in particular, the robust humor so characteristic of Dekker 
is lacking. The third collaborator Fleay does not name. 

Mr. E. H. C. Oliphant, writing in Notes and Queries, 1 * attributes 
one brief scene, pp. 165-167, to John Fletcher, on purely metrical 
grounds. But the history of the play as I have sketched it renders 
this attribution untenable, for Fletcher did not begin to write until 
much later. Mr. Oliphant seems to have been unaware of the fact 
that the play was entered in the Stationers' Registers in 1600; and 
he frankly admits that no other scenes in the play can possibly be 
attributed to Fletcher. 

With regard to the rest of the play, Mr. Oliphant thinks that he 
can detect the work of six different authors. Nevertheless he 
attributes all the Stukeley scenes to one playwright, of whom he 
says: "He is a meritorious writer, his verse having a fine manly 
ring and an easy run, and his grasp and presentment of character 
being much above the average." Again he says: " In the first three 
acts the character of Stukeley is magnificently conceived and excel- 
lently sustained; and the play contains some scenes that would do 
no discredit to any playwright of the period." Yet Mr. Oliphant 
is at a loss to guess who this excellent playwright was. 

A short time ago, while studying Satiromastix, I had occasion to 
read Captaine Thomas Stukeley. I was quickly convinced that 
Thomas Heywood was responsible for at least a share of the play, 
and in particular for the magnificent Stukeley scenes so highly 
praised by Mr. Oliphant. The first scene alone, I think, is enough 
to convince any one that Heywood had a finger in the play; and I 
am astonished that no one has hitherto suggested his name in con- 
nection with its authorship. 

I record below some of the characteristics I have noted of his 
style, technique, and personality; obviously it would be impossible 
to present all .the minute details of diction and phraseology which 
I have collected, and which the careful student will observe for 
himself; and the more subtle evidences of style and personality 
cannot be expressed at all in writing. I must appeal for a close 
reading of Captaine Thomas Stukeley after a study of several of 
Heywood's plays. 

14 Series X, 1905, iii, 301, 342, 382. 
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Of external evidence, unfortunately, there is little. However, I 
discover in Henslowe's Diary the following records which may tend 
to corroborate the conclusion first arrived at from purely internal 
evidence. On folio twenty-three of the Diary (Greg's ed., p. 45) 
Henslowe records the following payment to the Admiral's Men: 
"A note of Suche money as J haue lent unto thes meane whose 
names follow at severall tymes edward alleyn martyne slather James 
donstall & Jewbey [members of the Admiral's Men] all this lent 

sence the 1596 14 of Octobz lent vnto them for 

hawodes bocke xxxs." On folio twenty-five (Greg's ed., p. 50), 
Henslowe records the performance of Stewiley by the Admiral's Men 
as a new play, December 11, 1596. The payment of xxx s. " sence" 
October 14 for "hawodes bocke" may well be one of the payments 
for the new play Stewiley, first acted on December 11. 

I. General Characteristics Suggesting Heywood 
The following general characteristics point to Heywood as the 
author, in part at least, of the original Stewiley: 

1. The plan of five acts located in five different countries sug- 
gests Heywood's technique in the several Ages, and in his lost drama 
Five Plays in One; and in its rambling plot it reminds one of his 
The Four Prentices of London, and of his other dramas of adventure. 

2. The choruses, in their dramatic use, and to some extent in 
their phraseology, suggest the choruses in Heywood's plays. Aside 
from the dramatic purposes the chorus is mu.de to serve, I may call 
attention to the following points of similarity: 

The author entreats the patience of his spectators: 15 cf. C. T. S. 
2251, 2658 with 5. A. iii. p. 97, p. 146; F. P. L. ii. p. 175, p. 178. 

u From this point on the following abbreviations will be used: B. A. — The 
Brazen Age; Cap. = The Captives; C. for B. = Challenge for Beauty; C. T.S. = Capt- 
aine Thomas Stukeley; Eng. T. =English Traveller; F. L. S.=Fortune by Land and 
Sea; F. M. E. = The Fair Maid of the Exchange; F. M. W. = The Fair Maid of the 
West; F. P. of L. = The Four Prentises of London; G. A. = The Golden Age; 
E. M. C.=How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad; I.A. = The Iron Age; 
I. K. N. M.=If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody; K. Ed. lV.=King Ed- 
ward IV; L. M. = Love's Mistress; M. W. L.=Maidenhead Well Lost; R. K. L. 
S. = The Royal King and the Loyal Subject; R. of L. = The Rape of Lucrece; 
S. A. = The Silver Age; W. K. K.=A Woman Killed With Kindness; W. L.= 
The Witches of Lancashire; W. W. of H. = The Wise Woman of Hogsdon. In 
the case of Captaine Thomas Stukeley the numerals refer to the lines in the edition 
by Simpson, The School of Shakspere; in the case of the plays of Heywood the 
numbers refer to the volume and page in Pearson's edition in six volumes, 1874. 
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The author apologizes for the use of the chorus: 
C. T. S. 2658-3661: 

Your gentle favour must we needs entreat 
For rude presenting such a royal fight 
Which more imagination must supply 
Than all our utmost strength can reach unto. 
Suppose 

F. M. W. (ii. p. 319): 

Our stage so lamely can express a sea 

That we are forced by Chorus to discourse 

What should have been in action. Now imagine .... 

The dumb-show is thus introduced: 
C.T. S. 2267-2271: 

What strange accident befell .... King 
Regard this show and plainly see the thing. 

F. M. W. (ii. p. 387): 

What happened them, if you desire to know, 
To cut off words, we'll act it in dumb show. 

The appeal to the imagination is direct: 
C. T. S. 2262: 

Think him on the sea 

B.A. (iii. p. 203): 

Imagine now these princes under sail 

Also I. K. N. M. (i. p. 333), F. M. W. (ii. p. 386). The word 
"think" instead of "imagine" is frequently used by Heywood's 
Chorus; for example, B. A. (iii. p. 203, p. 239), G. A. (iii. p. 20, 
p. 71), etc. 
The audience is requested to sit until the end of the play: 
C.T.S. 2667: 

Sit, now, and see unto our story's end 

All those mishaps that this poor prince attend. 

F. M. W. (ii. p. 320): 

Sit patient, then; when these are fully told 

Some may hap say, aye, there's a Girle Worth Gold. 

3. The breezy spirit of adventure is of the kind so often found 
in Heywood. Professor Schelling must have felt this when in his 
Elizabethan Drama he classified the play as akin "in spirit" to 
The Fair Maid of the West and to Fortune by Land and Sea. 

4. The intimate and sympathetic picture of London middle- 
class life in the first act, and the flattering portrayal of English 
bourgeois character throughout the Stukeley parts, is thoroughly 
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characteristic of Heywood. On this point see Sir Adolphus Ward 
in The Cambridge History of English Literature, vi. pp. 107-108; and 
compare such plays as If You Know Not Me, The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange, The Fair Maid of the West, The English Traveller, or, 
indeed, any of Heywood's plays in which Englishmen appear. 

5. The strong note of patriotism, and the general celebration of 
English virtue and valor, are precisely in the manner of Heywood. 
It is to be observed that the play represents Stukeley as superior 
to the men of all other nationalities, even though at home he was 
regarded as a traitor to Queen Elizabeth and the English nation. 
The Spanish King is made to exclaim in admiration (11. 2152- 
2153): 

If England have but fifty thousand such, 

The power of Spain their coast shall never touch. 

6. The fine morality and the strong religious coloring of the 
play are very suggestive of the " hearty Christianism" which Charles 
Lamb, Mr. Bullen, and other critics have found noteworthy in 
Heywood. 

7. The playwright, contrary to the well-known fact, represents 
the "rich alderman Curtis" as having left a part of his wealth to 
" the hospital." This reminds one of Heywood's exceptional inter- 
est in London philanthropies, and his fondness for representing men 
of wealth as founding charitable institutions. His play // You 
Know Not Me, Part II, is in the main a celebration of the various 
London charities; on pp. 319-320 is a mention of "the hospital," 
and on pp. 276-278 is a catalogue of London philanthropists and 
their gifts to the city. See also King Edward IV, vol. i, p. 57. 
This theme, indeed, may be described as a hobby with Heywood. 

8. The playwright makes Stukeley say to the King: 

Then credit me, this gentleman that speaks 

Was never owner of a ship in's life, 

Nor merchant venturer — though both trades be good. 

The last clause, in which the author shows his anxiety not to 
offend any of the trades, reveals an amusing characteristic of Hey- 
wood, who spent much of his time in the glorification of the London 
prentices and the trades. Note, for example, the following pas- 
sages: 

F. P. ofL. (ii. pp. 168; 169; 171): 

all high born, 

Yet of the Citty-trades they have no scom. 
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I hold it no disparage to my birth, 
Though I be bom an earl, to have the skill 
And the full knowledge of the Mercer's trade. 

Even Kings themselves have of these trades been free. 
9. The lieutenant, in describing to the common soldiers the 
qualities of Stukeley as a commander, says (11. 667-670) : 

Nor will he nicely creep into the town 

When we are lodged within the dampish field. 
This thought finds expression in The Rape of Lucrece (v. p. 205) : 
Thus must poor soldiers do; 

While their commanders are with dainties fed 

And sleep on down, the earth must be our bed. 
And in Appius and Virginia, which Mr. Rupert Brooke has recently 
shown to be from Heywood's pen, 16 the soldier says, p. 156: 

I wake not in the trench . . . while the general 

Sleeps in a field-bed. 

Mr. Brooke remarks: "It is obvious that Heywood's mind ran 
easily into the same trains of thought. Suggest 'Camp' to him, 
and he readily pictures, in his pleasant light water-colours, the 
starving, cold soldiers sub divo and the general feeding luxuriously 
and enjoying a bed." Appius, however, was no such general; nor 
is Stukeley. Furthermore, of Stukeley the soldier says : 
But voluntarily partake your toil 
And his private purse relieve your wants. 
This, too, as Mr. Brooke points out, is Heywood's notion of a good 
general; it figures conspicuously in A Maidenhead Well Lost and 
in Appius and Virginia. 

Mr. Brooke adds: "Heywood felt that a great man of that time 
was attended by a 'secretary.'" It is interesting, therefore, to 
observe that the "great O'Neale" is, rather amusingly, furnished 
with a "secretary"; see C. T. S. pp. 191, 192, 206, etc. 

10. The author of the play conceives of hospitality thus (11. 131- 
132): 

Master Stukeley, you're right welcome to my house, 
And be as bold here as you were at home. 
This noble conception of hospitality we find regularly in Heywood; 
for example: 

Eng. T. (iv. p. 10): 
I would have you 

Think this your home, free as your father's house, 
14 Mod. Lang. Rev., viii, 443-453, October, 1913. 
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And to command it as the master on't; 

Call boldly here, and entertain your friends, 

As in your own possessions. (Cf . also pp. 67-68.) 

K.Ed. IV. (i. p. 149): 

Use me, command me, call my house your own, 
And all I have, sweet lady, at your will. 

W. K. K. (ii. p. 104): 

Please you to use my table, and my purse, 
They are yours. 

And if my contention that Heywood was the author of A Warning 
for Fair Women be granted, we may add the following: 

Sir, this house is yours; you come but your own; 
And what else I call mine is wholly yours. 

11. The theme of an Englishman returning to prison and pos- 
sible death, merely to keep his promise given to one who had 
trusted him, appears also in The Fair Maid of the West, Part II, 
and is handled in precisely the same dramatic way and in precisely 
the same spirit. 

12. Vernon's sudden hatred of his country, and his resolve to 
travel, when he realizes that the woman he loves has been wronged 
by his best friend, has a very close parallel in The English Traveller. 
Geraldine, finding that his friend Dalavill has betrayed his beloved, 
exclaims (iv. p. 70): 

You have made me 

To hate my very country .... I'll take my leave 

Both of this clime and nation, travel 

Vernon, in C. T. S., feels the same way: 
C. T. S. 480—496: 

Yet whilst I breathe this native air of mine 
Methinks I suck in poison to my heart; 

And whilst I tread upon this English earth 

I cannot utter other than from this, 
That I am fired with a desire to travel. 

13. Vernon, while a passenger on a ship, is arrested with the 
master of the ship. To the authorities the master says: 

C. T. S. 1875-1876: 

This gentleman ought neither ship nor goods, 
But come from Britain as a passenger. 

The same situation is used in Heywood's King Edward IV. The 
ship's master says to the authorities: 
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K. Ed. IV. (i. pp. 123; 137): 

That gentleman that stands sadly there 
Who (on my soul) was but a passenger. 

Neither was Find (that innocent dying man) 
Ever with me but as a passenger. 

So far as I am aware this situation does not appear in any other 
drama of the Tudor-Stuart period. 

II. A Comparison with Heywood's 2/ You Know Not Me 

The play has many points of similarity with Heywood's If You 
Know Not Me You Know Nobody, which from evidences of style 
I should date about 1596. It is certainly later than The Four 
Prentices of London, written in 1594, and slightly earlier than the 
Ages. In the two plays one would naturally expect to find evi- 
dences of common authorship. 

That Heywood was familiar with the career of Stukeley, and 
interested in his death at the Battle of Alcazar, is revealed in a 
passage drawn quite unnecessarily into I. K. N. M. 
I.K.N.M.(l-p.293): 

The battle of Alcazar 

It was a dangerous day, 

Three kings, beside young Stukeley, slaine. 

Compare C. T. S. 2656-2657: 

Thus of Alcazars battle in one day 

Three kings at once did lose their hapless lives. 

Heywood, I may observe, again shows his interest in Stukeley in 
The Exemplary Lives and Memorable Acts of Nine of the Most 
Worthy Women of the World, 1640, pp. 204-206. At great length, 
for which he half apologizes, he recounts the life of Stukeley, and 
ends his narrative thus: "And was slaine in that great battaile of 
Alcazar, where died with him that day three kings." 

In C. T. S. a comet appears (stage-direction "a blazing star"), 
and is thus commented on, il. 2292-2293: 

But heaven displeas'd with their rash enterprise, 
Sent such a fatal comet in the air. 

The comet is likewise introduced into 7. K. N. M. (stage-direction 
"a blazing star"), and is thus commented on: 

Art may discourse of these things, none can judge 
Directly the will of heaven in this. 
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The death cf Stukeley is thus spoken of in I. K. N. M. (i. p. 293) : 
With Stukeley, that renowned Englishman, 
That had a spirit equal with a king, 
Made fellow with these kings in warlike strife, 
Honored his count'y and concluded life. 

Heywood's pride in Stukeley's success and sympathetic attitude 
towards him are to be noted. Moreover, the idea of equality with 
kings, which stirred Heywood's bourgeois patriotism, is emphasized 
in C. T. S. The dying Stukeley says, C. T. S. 2723-2726: 

Yet with this blood of ours, the blood of kings 
Shall be commixt; and with their fame our fame 
Shall be eternized in the mouths of men. 

There is a strong kinship between Young Graham, of I. K. N. M., 
and young Stukeley, of C. T. S. Both are spendthrifts, and both 
lead a wild and gallant life in London, through which they run 
deeply into debt. Yet for this young Stukeley does not suffer in the 
opinion of his father, nor young Gresham in the opinion of his 
uncle. 

C. T. S. 177-184: 

I do not much mislike that humour in him 

And rightly shows in this he is mine own. 

For when I was of young Tom Stukeley's years 

And of the Inns of Court, as he is now, 

I would be 

I.K.N.M. (i. p. 282): 

He's the more like his uncle. Sir Thomas Ramsey, 
When I was young, I do remember well 
I was as very a knave as he is now. 

Of the extravagant young Stukeley his father-in-law says (1. 642) : 
" I'll keep him short" ; and young Graham says to his uncle (p. 255) : 
"Keep me short." Each young rake seeks to recuperate his for- 
tune by marriage to a rich woman; in his courtship, each is besieged 
by a horde of creditors; and, finally, each through his matrimonial 
venture, is enabled to pay his troublesome creditors in full. 

In C. T. S. the "humour" in the character of Alderman Curtis 
is the constant use of the tag " Bones a Dod, man." In J. K. N. M, 
the "humour" in the character of the rich citizen Hobson is the 
use of the tag "Bones a me." Curtis's other tag, "By yea and 
nay," is employed by Timothy in I. K. N. M.; and his third tag, 
"Passion of me," appears also (p. 268). Heywood's fondness for 
this type of "humour" is worthy of note. 
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Certain ideas and certain phraseology we find repeated in the 
two plays: 

C. T. S. 1718: 

I thought his stomach would come down at last. 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 215): 

I know her stomach will come down at last. 
C. T. S. 2310: 

And stoops her proud head lower than his knee. 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 235): 

My heart, it bends far lower than my knee. 17 
C. T. S. 2396: 

Beg, 'tis a word I never heard before. 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 308): 

Giving? 'tis a word wome out of use. 
Death is referred to in the same terms: 
C. T. S. 2698-2699: 

There now remains no way but one. 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 240): 

There is no way but one. 
C. T. S. 487: 

A bed of crawling serpents. 
I.K.N.M. (i.p. 217): 

Her bed should be all snakes. 
C. T. S. 2731-2732: 

Our bodies we bequeath 

To earth from whence they came; our souls to heaven. 

I.K.N.M. (i. p. 238): 

My bones to earth I give, to heaven my soul I lift. 
R.K.L.S. (vi.p. 81): 

The next I give, it is my soul to heaven; 

Body to earth, my soul to heaven ascend. 

C. T. S. 2733-2736. 

But for a passing bell to toll our knell 
Our swords shall ring our farewells. 

I.K.N.M. (i.p. 199): 

This drum, I fear, will prove her passing bell. 
" This idea is common in Heywood; cf. F. P. L. (ii. p. 230), M . W. £• 
(p. 148), /. A. (iii. p. 294), Cap. pp. 110, 159. 
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I.K.N.M. (i. p. 254): 

He'll ring a peal in mine ears, 'twil sound worse than a passing bell. 
C. T. S. 745: 

I'll play a fit of mirth upon thy pate. 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 223): 

Make their pates ring noon. 18 
The rare word "spendgood" used in C. T. S. 109— the N. E. D. 
records only the occurrence in this play and in Cotgrave, and I 
have not met with it elsewhere — appears also in I. K. N. M. 
(i- p- 257). 

III. Miscellaneous 
Every author shows a tendency to repeat himself, yet this is espe- 
cially noticeable in the works of the Elizabethan dramatists who 
wrote for the stage without any thought of publication. I have al- 
ready called attention to a number of ideas common to Captaine 
Thomas Stukeley and the plays of Heywood; I give below some 
additional instances gathered without special effort. I regret that 
I have not the time for a careful re-reading of all Heywood's works 
for this specific purpose. 
C. T. S. 1358-1459: 

But that it is too late 
To caE back yesterday. 

W. K.K. (ii. p. 138): 

God, that it were possible 

To undo things done, to call back yesterday. 

C. T. S. 1868-1869: 

And never knew me falsify my word 
Much less my oath. 

W. F.N. (act 1, 11. 517-518): 

1 do not use, thou knowest, to break my word, 
Much less my bond. 

This is Heywood's notion of an English merchant; cf. also /. K. 
N. M. (i. p. 252). 
C. T. S. 691-692: 

We scarce are warm within our nuptial bed 
And you forsake me there to freeze alone. 

I. A. (iii. p. 275): 

How shall I do, my lord, when you are gone, 
So many bleak, cold nights to lie alone? 

18 Cf. R. of L. (v. p. 227) ; K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 6) : "A fit of mirth." 
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Eng. T. (iv. p. 89): 

For here shall I be left as desolate 
Unto a frozen, almost widowed bed. 

C.T.S. 1300-1301: 

I never saw a fairer gentleman, 

I would it lay in my power to do him good. 

F.L.S. (vi. p. 405): 

A kind honest youth 

Would it lay in me to pleasure him. 

C. T. S. 2696-2697: 

Yet should I laugh at death and think this field 
But as an easy bed to sleep upon. 

Eng. T. (iv. p. 13): 

I should have gone contented to my grave 
As to my bed; to death, as to my sleep. 

C. T. S. 2162: 

Curling the smooth brows of the Afric deep. 
J5.^.(iii.p. 209): 

The curled ocean with a word I'le smooth. 
G.A. (iii. p. 37): 

I that have curl'd the billows with a frown. 
C.forB. (v. p. 17): 

The curl'd ocean's wrath. 
C. T. S. 2093-2096: 

Some sin of mine hath so offended heaven 

That heaven still sends offence unto mine eye. 

he was created for my scourge. 

F.L.S. (vi. p. 386): 

'Twas Heaven's will, that, for some guilt of his, 
He should be scourged by thee. 

I.K.N.M. (i.p. 341): 

And if so Heaven be pleas'd, 

For some neglected duty in ourself , 

To punish us with loss of these brave spirits . . 

K.Ed. IV. (i.p. 125): 

.... doth all-seeing Heaven 
Punish some sin from thy blind conscience hid. 

C. T. S. 2303-2304, of a Turkish victory: 
What doth then ensue 
We may discourse, but Christendom shall rue. 
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F. P. L. (ii. p. 202), of a possible Turkish victory: 
For were these spirits spent 
All Christendom their fortunes might lament. 

C. T. 5. 444-447, of a young man going abroad to fight: 

Have you not wealth? Why should you leave the land? 
Are you not here of credit in the city? 
Why should you then betray your forward hopes 
Upon a wilful and uncertain humour? 

F. M. W. (ii. p. 265), of the same: 

Pray resolve me 

Why, being a gertleman of fortune, means, 
And well revenude, will you adventure thus 
A doubtful voyage? 

C. T. 5. 123-126: 

New. I'st your pleasure we 
Prepare your lodging? 
Old Stuk. What else, sir? Nay, I will not change mine 
host. 
Good Master Newton, I'll be bold with you. 

W.W.H. (v. p. 341): 

Old Chart. I shall be bold to make your house mine inne. 
C. T. S. 85: 

To love the man whom Heaven appointed for me. 
M.W.L. (iv. p. 104): 

Save him whom Heaven hath destined to your bed. 
This conception of marriage as divinely predestinated we find 
regularly in Heywood; cf. /. K. N. M. (i. p. 202), I. A. (hi. p. 398), 
F. L. S. (vi. p. 433). 
C. T. S. 2721-2722: 

That though this parched earth of Barbary 
Drink no more English blood 

I. A. (Hi. p. 292): 

As thirsty as the parched earth. 
F. M. W. (ii. p. 240): 

When the dry earth shall quaff your bloods apace. 
C. T. S. 2734-2736: 

Our swords 

Shall ring our farewells on the burganets 

Of these blood-thirsty and uncivil Turks. 

LA. (Hi. p. 312): 

Hector, playing upon the Greekish biTganets. 
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I. A. (iii. p. 294): 

And beat a fire out of their burganets. 
I. A. (iii. p. 341): 

Fie hammer on thy proofe-steele burganet. 
C. T. S. 205-207: 

Page. At Palmers Ordinary. 

Old Stuk. Your master is an ordinary student! 

Page. Indeed sir he studies very extraordinarily. 

R.K.L.S. (vi. p. 32):' 

Cap. And is this not worth the trusting for an ordinary? 
East. Nay, if you prate, I shall use you somewhat extraor- 
dinary. 

Moreover, every author has a stock of more or less colorless 
phrases which he employs in expressing himself; and this is espe- 
cially true of those authors who, like Heywood, wrote voluminously 
and rapidly. Now, as one reads Captaine Thomas Stukeley, one is 
haunted by the colorless phrases habitually used by Heywood. I 
give below a few illustrations; the number could be readily multi- 
plied. 

The sudden asking a question for confirmation is characteristic 
of the way in which Heywood makes his important persons talk; 
for examples in C. T. S. see 11. 11, 914, 2653, 1118, 1568, 2016, 
2496. 

What say you wife? 
Soldier, was it so? 
How say ye, shall it be so? 
Compare with the following: 
K.Ed. IV. (i.p. 33): 

How say you, my lord, shall it be so? 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 279): 

How say you, Master Gresham? 
I.K. N.M. (i.p. 333): 
What thinks Don Pedro? 
The interjection "On" (= proceed) is very frequent in Hey- 
wood; it is used to excite interest in the narrative, or to break up 
long speeches. 
C. T. S. 30: 

On, then, a God's name. 
K. Ed. IV. (i. p. 147; p. 29; etc.): 
On, then, a God's name. 
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C.T.S. 1: 

Proceed, son Vernon; on with your discourse. 
I.K.N.M. (i. p. 276): 

On, good Master Dean. 
C. T. S. 1170: 

Drink it for my sake. [Giving his purse.] 
Cap. p. 198: 

Drink that for my sake. [Giving his purse.] 1 ' 
C. T. S. 2624: 

But dreadful horror dogs thee at the heels. 

E. M. C. p. 83: 

Murder and despair dogs at my heels. 
G. A. (HI. p. 48): 

At my heels confusion dogs me. 
I. A. (iii. p. 390): 

Thousand dangers dog us at the heels. 
C. T. S. 729: 

And let me seal thy lips up with a kiss. 
F.M.E. (ii. p. 69): 

And let us seal affection with a kiss. 
C. T. S. 961: 

I'll eat my feather ere I move my hat. 
W.K.K.(ii.p. 105): 

If I pluck off his boots, ile eat the spurs. 
C. T. S. 1520: 

Scandal to his name. 

F. P. L. (ii. p. 199): 

scandal to our names. 
C. T. 5. 1408: 

1 dare pawn my soul. 
K.Ed. IV. ii. p. 135): 

My soul shall be pawn. 
C. T. S. 1543; 2495: 

You counsel well. 
F.M.W. (ii. p. 272): 
Thou counselest well. 
" When a person in Heywood's plays gives his purse, he regularly accom- 
panies the gift with these words. 
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C. T. S. 958: 

They stand at gaze as if they knew me not. 
K.Ed. IV. (i. p. 10): 

And stand at gaze as do 

C. T.S. 1757: 

I would not that for all the wealth of Spain. 
C.forB. (v. p. 37): 

This more contents me than the wealth in Spain. 
F.M.W. (ii. p. 402): 

I'le not change it for the wealth of Italy. 
C. T.S. 1265; 

Fed haddocks. 

The frequency with which this idea appears in the plays of Hey- 
wood is astonishing; cf. i. p. 336, ii. p. 186, ii. p. 388, iii. p. 405, 
vi. p. 429, Cap. p. 143, etc. 
C. T. S. 635-636: 

Rain showers of plenty on this barren land. 
K.Ed. IV. (i. p. 43): 

He would have raind upon us showers of gold. 
5. A. (iii. p. 151): 

I'le rain a richer shower in thy bosom. 
G.A. (iii. p. 52): 

Shower down from heaven a lardgess. 
G. A. (iii. p. 56): 

Rain down millions in a golden shower. 
F.P.L. (ii. p. 248): 

Showers of abundance rain into our laps. 
Of course, these passages, and scores like them which I could 
give, have separately little significance, but the cumulative effect 
is impressive; the very frequency with which they appear indicates 
that the lines of Captaine Thomas Stukeley might readily have 
flowed from the busy pen of Heywood. 

Nor is the test of vocabulary without some evidence of Hey- 
wood's authorship. 

Mr. Brooke, in the article already cited, remarks: "The kind 
of word Heywood invents and uses is the same in Appius and Vir- 
ginia and through the six volumes of his collected 'dramatic works.' 
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'Eternized,' 'monarchizer,' 'applausive,' 'opposure' occur in the 
latter; 'imposturous,' 'enthronized,' 'donative,' in the former. Who 
could distinguish?" This test applied to Captaine Thomas Stuke- 
ley likewise points to Heywood. The word "eternized" appears 
in 1. 2725. The very unusual word "mutinize," for which the 
N. E. D. finds only the instances in Captaine Thomas Stukeley, is a 
coinage in the manner of Heywood; cf. "neutrize" (v. p. 192), 
"poetize" (iii. p. 415), "monarchize," etc. 

Other words may be briefly noted. " Gripple," a Yorkshire word, 
is rare in the drama; neither the N. E. D. nor Skeat in his A Glos- 
sary of Tudor and Stuart Words Especially from the Dramatist 
records an occurrence of it among the playwrights. But it is com- 
mon in Heywood, who was a Northern man; see, for example, vi. 
pp. 166, 174, 327. Again, in C. T. S. 221, we find the word "cut- 
ter" used in a jocular way as a term of reproach; Heywood uses the 
word in the same way, cf. v. p. 36, /. K. N. M. i. pp. 256, 373, 
H. M. C. p. 80. The unusual use of the word "martyr" in the 
sense "to kill" is also worthy of notice: 

C. T. S. 718: 

That name of death already martyrs me. 
W. F. W. p. 290: 

That thus hath martyred me. 
W.K.K. (ii.p. 141): 

He not martyr thee. 
I have already called attention to the word "spendgood." 

A few of the parallel passages I have cited come from those sec- 
tions of Captaine Thomas Stukeley which probably formed a part 
of the play Sebastian and Antonio; the Chorus on page 264, which 
certainly belonged to that play, is thoroughly in the manner of 
Heywood. This suggests that Heywood may have had a finger in 
the composition of Sebastian and Antonio also. Nothing would be 
more likely than that the two plays combined into Captaine Thomas 
Stukeley were both owned by the same company, and that one or 
more playwrights collaborated in both. It is obvious that several 
hands appear in Sebastian and Antonio; and since Heywood was 
much given to writing with others, it may be that he is responsible 
for a part of that play, too. The evidence, however, is not suffi- 
cient to warrant anything more than a conjecture. The object 
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of this paper is merely to claim for Heywood the credit of having 
written the excellent Stukeley scenes in the original play of 1596. 20 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 
Cornell University. 



so I take this opportunity to record a few textual emendations noted while 
reading the play: 

P. 194, 11. 898-899. Reverse the order of the lines. This renders Simpson's 
emendation of the text unnecessary. 

P. 201, 1. 1060. For "we shall" read "shall we." 

P. 229, 1. 1787. For "your" read "you'd." 

P. 232, 1. 1865. For "of" read "on." 

P. 235, 1. 1943. For "afore" read "for." 

P. 251, 1. 2342. For "fans" read "swans." 

P. 252, 1. 2346. For "wild" read "mild." 

P. 255, 1. 2426. Simpson says: "wrack, should be converse, or the like." 
For "wrack" read "crack." 

P. 255, 1. 2429. For "message" read "passage." 

P. 258, 1. 2501. For "his" read "'tis." 

P. 261, 1. 2587. For "parchments" read "parchment." 



